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the task of instructing him. One of the staff,
when asked which of the cadets gave greatest
promise for the future, recorded the prophecy :
<e A Scottish lad, Douglas Haig, is top in almost
everything - shooting, drill, riding, and sport.
He is to go into the Cavalry and before he is
finished he will be Chief of the Army."

But the time at Sandhurst had given Haig
assets of greater enduring value than the good
opinion of those under whom he had worked. His
ambition had been fired. He had acquired the
habit of systematic study. The exercise of
authority as Senior Under Officer had forced him
to master his outbursts of passion. He had
learned to value and practise strict self-control.
But at Sandhurst, as at Clifton and Oxford, he
had made no intimate friends. He was envied but
not admired. He was not popular. His shyness
was mistaken for conceit. The strict discipline he
had enforced as Senior Under Officer had given
him the semblance of arrogance. The aloneness
which had been first formed in his early family
and school life had been intensified. He had set, in
fact, his own standard for himself without con-
sideration of the opinion of others. Sandhurst
had whetted his appetite for success, and when,
in due course, he received his commission in the
7th Hussars and joined the regiment in India, he
found ample and easy opportunity for distinguish-
ing himself in the usual work of a cavalry officer of
the day. The regiment was then the crack team
in Indian polo. And Haig took his place at once